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sider the note from Vientiane and a 
note from Hanoi stating that the gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam was “highly indignant” 
at the “fabricate? complaints” put 
forward by Vientiane, and that “the 
civil war now in progress in Laos 
was started by the Americans and 
the Phoui Sananikone government.” 
The United States representative in- 
troduced a resolution cosponsored by 
Britain and France under which the 
council would appoint a subcommit- 
tee composed of Argentina, Italy, 
Japan and Tunisia “to examine the 
statements made before the Security 
Council concerning Laos, to receive 


further and documents 


statements 
and to conduct such inquiries as it 
may deem necessary and to report to 
the Security Council as soon as possi- 
ble.” The word “inquiries” rather 
than “investigation” was used to sup- 
port the contention that the decision 
was procedural under Article 29 of 
the Charter, and therefore not sub- 
ject to the veto. The Soviet delegate 
protested that the resolution had “no 
binding force on anyone” as it had 
been adopted by “an illegal pro- 


cedure.” 


The fact-finding mission might 


fail to find in Laos convincing proof 
of “flagrant aggression;” it will find, 
however, a civil war with one side 
being supported by the Communist 
bloc, the other by the Western pow- 
ers. The issue can be solved cither 
militarily or politically. Military in- 
tervention would involve the United 
States in another Korea, which at 
present no one appears willing to 
consider. Thus there seems to be no 


alternative to a political solution and 
this, in turn, implies the search for 
a compromise formula. 


Two Basic Points 


In this connection two points are 
basic: (1) Laos is bound by the 1954 
Geneva agreements, which ended 
the war in Indochina and recognized 
the independence of Laos, Cambodia 
and Vietnam; (2) since signing the 
agreements, become a 
member of the UN, thus acquiring 


Laos has 
new rights and obligations. At Ge- 
neva the powers offered the three 
countries, previously under French 
control, a sort of “package deal.” 
The underlying philosophy was that 
while Vietnam was recognized as 
one country, it was in fact divided 
into two parts, one Communist and 
the other anti-Communist, with two 
separate governments. Laos and 
Cambodia were to do nothing that 
might upset the status quo until a 
“political solution” had been reached 
in Vietnam—in other words until 
the that country. 
Laos undertook to follow a neutral 


reunification of 


policy, not to join military pacts and 
not to establish new military bases. 

Control over the execution of the 
agreement was entrusted to an in- 
ternational commission composed of 
India, Canada and Poland. In 1957 
the commission negotiated the so 
called Vientiane agreement which 
ended the rebellion of the Pathet Lao 
against the 
The 
when Phoui Sananikone took power 
in 1958. He caused the withdrawal 
of the 


royal government of 


Laos. compromise collapsed 


international commission 


(which legally cannot be dissolved 
until the agreement on Vietnam is 
and with United 
States moral and material support 


implemented), 


undertook an increasingly anti-Com 
munist policy. According to Joseph 
Alsop the Laotian government had 
foreseen a Pathet Lao countermove 
to its new policy with North Viet 
namese backing. The Soviet Union, 
as cochairman with Britain of the 
Geneva Conference, had proposed 
first the reconvening of the interna 
tional commission and later, on Sep 
tember 14, a new conference of the 
nations present at Geneva. Laos’ 
right to appeal to the UN and to re 
fuse the international commission 
cannot be denied, while the confer 
ence proposed by Moscow would, as 
the State Department has pointed 
out, ignore the authority of the UN. 
The immediate problem is how 
to reconcile the Geneva agreements, 
whose continued validity no one has 
contested, with the rights Laos has 
acquired since becoming a UN 
member, Whatever the new formula, 
it is generally agreed that the bal 
ance in Indochina cannot be upset 
without serious consequences in the 
whole area of South Asia. Laos’ in 
terest can best be served by insisting 
that the country keep out of the cold 
war. Its neutrality is not only pre 
scribed by international agreements, 
but would also reflect political and 
geographical realities in a vulnerable 
strategic sector of the world. 
Writer and lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the past 
six years has reported for The CAristian 
Science Monitor on Middle Eastern, South 


east Asian and Northern African events as 
reflected at the United Nations 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Is There an East-West Thaw ? 








In the wake of the Khrushchev visit 
the Eisenhower Administration is 
faced with a king-sized dilemma 
how to strike a realistic balance be 
tween optimism and pessimism over 


T his 


will be with us right up to the mo 


East-West relations. dilemma 


ment the Big Four mect at the sum 
mit; and then it will continue—but 
in a new form: how not to make too 
much, or too little, of the summit 


talks, and so on into the Auture. 


The last thing the Administration 
wants (and this can also be said of 
the Republican party) is to have the 
“spirit of Camp David” replace the 
“spirit of Geneva” as the symbol 


blighted hopes, cruel 


hoaxes ame 
naive day-dreaming. For not only 
does the future of the world hang on 
what follows, but so does the 


of the GOP. 


future 


As was not entirely unexpected, 
the Administration spent the first 
few post-Khrushchev days stressing 
how much “ice” had been melted at 
Camp David. This, as everyone re 
calls, was the purpose of the Eisen 
Khrushchev. 


And, on paper, the picture can be 


hower invitation to 
made to look quite impressive. Khru 
shchev has withdrawn his threat to 
Berlin; he has given his word not to 
try and solve disputes by force; he 
has agreed to resume talks on a lend 
lease settlement; he has come up 
with a grandiose disarmament plan 
and even embraced control and in 
spection-—at least in principle; he has 
promised to see what can be done 
still 


held by his ally, Communist China. 


about the American prisoners 
By any count, this was a lot of ice 
melting. 

But, having measured the degree 
of thaw initiated at Camp David, the 
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Administration next swung around 
to pointing out how much ice still 
thawed. When all is 


said and done, the main accomplish 


remains to be 


ment at Camp David was procedural, 


not substantive. It concerned ways 


and means, not policies and issues. 
It broke up the ice jam, but did not 


settle any basic differences. Its im 


portance was primarily psychologi 


cal. Nevertheless, today, as a result 


of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks, 


the diplomatic sun is shining. The 


glacier of frozen East-West problems 
ay still be there, but at least the 


has come out from behind the 


loud, and now some thaw 


n nr nect 
a) prospect 


ice — But Also Sun 


on balance, almost everyone 
4 


in Washington, officials and laymen, 


pundits and taxicab drivers, agrees 


that the Khrushchev visit was 


a good 
thing. It was a good thing for Khru 


shchev to see America—and, pos 


} 


Ameri 


sibly, an even better thing for 
ca to see Khrushchev. 


The question still being debated is 


whether the Soviet premier’s tan 


trums were staged or real, whether 


his bravado and bragging were 


downright belligerent or merely an 
expression of his inferiority complex. 
The important thing, however, is 


that as a result of this visit the 


American people, from the President 


down, came into personal contact 


with the leader of the Communist 
world, who makes no bones about 
his conviction that communism will 
“bury” the West—industrially, eco 
nomically, scientifically, scholastical 
ly, and any other way that will 
make a physical burial unnecessary. 


Uncle Sam has had his palm 


lifeline and all—read by the world’s 


most publicized Communist chiro 


mancer to the accompaniment of 
more fantare and publicity than at- 
tend a Hollywood spectacular. If the 
decline and fall of the West follows, 
as Mr. Khrushchev publicly boasts, 
it will not be because we have not 
been warned of our fate—and by the 
very man who intends to help his- 
tory bring it about 

There 


feel 


are still people here who 


and their view cannot be ig- 


Khrushchev 


came out of this visit the winner, but 


humiliated the 


nored—that not only 


United States in the 
process. They argue that he got what 
he wanted by threats, bluster and 
tantrums—an invitation to the Unit- 
ed States, world recognition of the 
U.S.S.R.’s diplomatic equality with 
the United States, a transcontinental 
platform for Communist propagan- 
da—a _ platforn 


lized by threats t 


which he monopo- 
go home if anyone 
questioned anything he said. He cre- 


ated the Berlin crisis, refused to let 


it be settled by the foreign ministers, 
got his prestige-building American 


tour—and all for the price of with- 


drawing his ultimatum on 


Berlin. 
And, if he can do it once, say critics 


of the 


Administration, what is to 


prevent him from doing it again, 


and again and again? 


Even these critics, however, will 


admit that for the moment the diplo- 
matic skies seem to be clearing. If 
the new climate continues 


long 
enough, perhaps tensions can even- 
tually be relaxed. After hearing Mr. 


Khrushchev’s many Russian prov- 


erbs, Washington is in a mood to 
universal “Hope 


springs eternal.” 


quote the one, 


Neat STANFORD 








FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


& African Racialism: Menace or Bogey? 








In those areas of Africa where Euro- 
peans and/or Asians have acquired 
an important economic stake—Al 
geria, Kenya, the Federation of Rho 
desia and Nyasaland, the Union of 
South Africa—the non-Africans have 
two fears: first, that African leaders 
will insist on a policy of “Africa for 
the Africans”; and, second, that a 
hasty transfer of governmental re 
sponsibility to the Africans will pro 
duce political and economic chaos, 
which would play into the hands of 
the Communists. 

To avert both dangers, non-Afri 
cans urge a policy of “gradualism.” 
Even those Europeans who can be 
described as liberals—for example, 
Michael Blundell, former minister of 
agriculture in Kenya, who resigned 
this year to become the leader of a 
political the New Kenya 
Group — contend that democracy 
must grow slowly with the evolution 


party, 


and maturing of a country. They 
argue that consciousness of nation 
hood must supersede sectional and 
racial considerations. 

They recognize that, since the ma- 
jority of the population in East Afri 
ca are and will remain Africans (in 
Kenya, according to 1958 figures, 
there are 6 million Africans, 60,000 
Europeans, 150,000 Asians and 30, 
000 Arabs), the Africans must ulti- 
mately hold the levers of political 
power. But they believe the time has 


not come for the “one-man, one- 


vote” concept of democracy de- 
manded by African leaders. That 
should come to pass, in their opinion, 
only after the Africans have acquired 
various educational and economic 
qualifications entitling them to vote, 
which only few of them now possess. 
Meanwhile, it is argued, the Euro- 


peans and Asians, who are better 


educated make a 
Kenya's 


through agriculture and commerce, 


and who major 


contribution to economy 
should have a specified number of 
seats reserved for them in the legis 
lature. Even the Capricorn Society, 
which was first in urging a multi 
the 


zebra, whose clearly defined stripes 


racial society, (its emblem is 


black, brown and white—make it 


vulnerable to any shot), favors a 


weighted vote for some time to 
come. Such a vote would require a 
wide range of qualifications for 
voters which would give the non- 
Africans political power out of pro 


portion to their number. 


‘Too Late for Gradualism’ 


But, the Africans ask, is this the 
democracy preached by the West? 
And does “gradualism” simply mean 
postponement of independence for 
25, or even 50, years, until another 
generation or two have acquired the 


education and economic status con 


sidered necessary to give Africans 


the vote? African leaders like Tom 
Mboya and Gikonyo Kiano demand 
independence, not in some indefinite 
future, but now. They regard Euro 
peans, Asians and Arabs as “immi 
should be 


grants,” who 


decently 
treated, but who should not claim 
special rights. They want “Africa for 
the Africans.” 

In their opinion, Kenya’s next con 
stitution should introduce a common 
voters’ roll based on universal adult 
suffrage and replace all communal 


seats by 


geographic one-member 


constituencies. Reserved seats for 


minority groups Europeans, In- 
dians, Arabs should disappear at 
the general election following that 
of 1960, when a degree of respon- 
sible should be 


government intro- 
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duced. The date of independenc: 
should be fixed now, and the period 
between 1960 and independence 
should be used as a period of active 
and practical preparation for Kenya 
assumption of “self-government re 
sponsibilities.” 

When Mboya and his supporter 
are accused of racialism by Eur 


peans and Asians, their answer 


that they are neither “racial” nor 
motivated by ill-will or hate of “tl 
Nonrs 


cialism, they contend, will not su 


immigrant communities. 


ceed unless the Europeans an 
Asians first win the full confhiden 
of the Africans. 

The far-ranging debate about Ke: 


ya's future is expected to rise t 


crescendo until the constitution 
conference which is scheduled to | 
held in London early in 1960. The 
the full spectrum ot the many pol 

cal groups which have emerged tl 
year, when the government, for tl 
“The Emergen 


Mau Mau disorder 


permitted the formation of { 


tirst time since 


created by the 
were 


provided they nationwide at 


multiracial, will be represented 


Kenya's Political Spectrum 


The spectrum includes the Unit 
party, formed by Group Captai 
R. Briggs and Major B. K. Robert 
which represents the views of 
and favors a form « 
apartheid; the New Kenya Group « 
Michael 


gradualistic, which secks to build a 


older “settlers” 


slundell, liberal-minded but 


nonracial society, but has so far at 


tracted little African support; the 


Kenya National party, which is led 
African 


Legislat 


by Asians and moderate 


elected members of the 


Council, who resent what they 


Continued on page 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


se The Communists 
and India 
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laborate with all “democratic’ parties most ¢ 
und groups toward the goal ‘ select 
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or a coalition government < nists t 
munist and non-Communist p : rus ( 


which have ant imperialism ‘ Delhi 


considerations include the ex 
griey 
icular regions and the 
vat the CPI is, for historical 
s, unevenly distributed over 
untry and therefore may make 
‘fhcient use of its resources by 
ve local effort. 
sum up, the Indian Commu 
end to collaborate with Neh 
ongress government in New 


while attacking the Congress 


diluted SOC1IAlIST in common governments in the state capitols. 
oe 


CPI proclaims his goal hot} The 


of the 14 states composi ' . policy 


* main achievement ol this 


, and its main test, is the Com 


by Gene D. Overstreet 


who teaches political science at 


spent two years in India on a Ford 


Foundation fe lowship. He is the author, with Marshall 


Windmiller, of Communism in India (Berkeley, Uni- 


) os 1 onl 
Press. 1959) na several articics 


the same § 


the 
has i 
problems 


Muslim 


plication 
Congress, 
where else, 
minority 
Socialist 


Mus! fied 
partv. Before 


rovernment in 


coalition 


1 
government, l inherently 


unstable. | 


ganization 

Cochin) 

than 18 m 

instability 

under the onstitution, possesses 


emergency powers whereby 


of failure by ate 


rovernme! 
povernn 


can dissolve that government ar 


minister the ite by “presidential 


} 


rule” until new elections. Between 
1950 and 1957, presidential rule was 
declared on five occasions in India, 
and of these, two occurred in Kerala. 

In the general elections of 1957 
the Communists emerged as the 
largest bloc in Kerala’s legislature. 
With the support of five independ 
ents whom they h ad helped to clect, 


} 
they commande an absolute 





jority and were thus able to form the 
government, under Chief Minister 
E. M. S. Namboodiripad. Confront- 
ed by the threat of New Delhi's in- 
tervention and by a precarious elec- 
toral base, the Communists’ ratural 
course of action was one of modera- 
tion. They declared at the outset that 
it was their intention to implement 
more effectively the progressive fea- 


tures of the Congress program—that 
is to do what the Congress party had 
promised but failed to accomplish. 
In their most important legislative 
proposals, such as a land reform bill, 


the Communists scrupulously sought 


advance approval from the central 
government, even to the point of 
welcoming submission of draft bills 
to the Supreme Court for an opinion 
as to their constitutionality. Mean- 
while, by some of their less dramatic 
measures, such as the increase in 
salaries of certain local officials and 
the formation of producers’ coopera- 
tives which were dominated by party 
members, they demonstrated their 
shrewdness in entrenching them- 
selves. 

Moderate as the Communists were 
by their standards, the effect of Com 
munist rule was gradually to exacer- 
bate communal and class differences. 
The Communists won an important 
by-election in 1958, regarded as a test 
of their record, but opposition in- 
creased. The potential strength of 
the opposition is indicated by the 
fact that it controlled an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the newspapers and 
of the municipal and village councils 
in the state. All that was needed was 
an issue which would draw the lines 
for struggle. 

The issue came with the govern- 
ment’s Education Act, which stated, 
among other things, that teachers in 
all schools receiving state subsidies, 
public and private, must be appoint- 
ed from a register maintained by the 
Public Service Commission. Charg- 


ing political intervention in educa- 


tion, the Catholic Church announced 
its refusal to open parochial schools. 
This action catalyzed the opposition, 
and soon all parties rallied against 
the government. 


Opposition to Education Act 


At this point a crucial decision was 
made: the opposition chose to resort 
to civil disobedience instead of await- 
ing electoral or judicial remedies. 
Under the aggressive leadership of 
Mannath Padmanabhan, spokesman 
of the Nair caste, opposition groups 
joined in a campaign to paralyze the 


Communist force 


government and 
either its resignation or its dissolu- 
tion by the central government. 
Demonstrations and riots occurred, 
accompanied by police firings—not 
an uncommon event in India. The 
campaign was to culminate on Au 
gust 9, “Save India Day,” on which 
the opposition planned to undertake 
a full-scale general strike avowedly 
aimed at eliminating the Communist 
government Kerala and the 
Communist party from India. (Au 
gust 9, 1942, was the date of the 
Congress party’s “Quit India” reso- 


lution against British rule.) 


from 


As “Save India Day” grew nearer, 
it became clear that no compromise 
was possible. The governor of Kerala 
and the Union President Rajendra 
Prasad recommended central action, 
and Nehru, at first reluctant, finally 
accepted it as necessary. On July 31 


the 


solved. It retired quietly, and the 


Kerala government was dis- 
local Communist protest was mild. 
The Communists claimed that the 
central government had not provided 
the protection required under the 
constitution; Nehru replied that they 
had not asked for any. New elections 


were announced for November or 


December. 

Published reactions after the event 
were characterized by relief, accom- 
panied by regret over the methods 
used in bringing down the Commu- 
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nists and gloom over the prospects 
in Kerala. Newspapers frequently 
called the situation a bad precedent, 
and the venerable C. R. Rajagopa- 
lachari, one of India’s elder states 
men, and a former governor-general, 
a conservative, evidently expressed a 
widespread sentiment when he stated 
that Indians must “hope against hope 
that the precedent will be forgotten 
and that parliamentary principles 
may prevail in spite of what has hap 
pened.” 


Lessons of Kerala 


Civil disobedience in Kerala was 
a bad precedent, not least because 
the Communists themselves are most 
likely to benefit from it. The CPI is 
best equipped, both by inclination 
and by organizational experience, to 
stage a disobedience 
campaign against a Congress state 
government. And shortly after New 
Delhi's take over in Kerala it did 
precisely that in the traditionally tur 
bulent state of West Bengal. 

There are other potential benefits 
accruing to the CPI from the Kerala 
situation. 


similar civil 


Central intervention in 
state politics is generally unpopular, 
whatever the circumstances, and the 
prestige of the Congress may there 
fore be reduced both in Kerala and 
elsewhere in India. Moreover, given 
the circumstances of their fall, the 
Communists may evoke some sym 
pathy by posing as martyrs. 

It would be rash to predict the out 
come of the forthcoming Kerala elex 
tions. The result will depend on the 
ability of the opposition to remain 
united. But it is reasonable to expect 
that, whatever the result, the ele 
tions will contribute to further po 
larization in Indian politics. Whether 
the Communists win (in which case 
they would probably face a second 
downfall) or lose, they may tend to 
conclude that they cannot gain and 
hold power anywhere in India by 
parliamentary methods. Given their 
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ideological bias, they may judge that 
a Communist government in India 
would have to fight for its life in a 
hostile environment, as Russia's in- 
fant Soviet government had to fight 
for its life in the “capitalist encircle- 
ment.” They may conclude, in short, 
that peaceful coexistence of Commu- 
non-Communist 


nist and 


govern 
ments is an impossibility within In- 
dia. In that case, the CPI may be dis- 
posed to swerve from its hitherto 
peaceful path and resort to more 
direct action. 

The future direction of Commu 
nist policy in India will, however, 
depend more on the interests and at- 
titudes of international communism 
than on those of the Indian Commu 


rmists. 


Aims of World Communism 


Like the earlier anti-Fascist line, 
the anti-imperialist strategy is sub 
ject to abrupt change. Indeed, the 
conditions under which change 
could take place can be anticipated. 
The strategy would naturally be ter 
minated with the defeat of the “im 
perialist” bloc, and, short of that, it 
would be less urgent if that bloc 
were relatively weakened. The Soviet 
leaders boast of the ability of the 
Communist states to overtake and 
surpass the West in the economic 
factors of power. As they grow more 
confident, may they not feel less need 
to collaborate with bourgeois allies 
with whom they share nothing but 
antiimperialism? May they be less 
satisfied with the negative benefits of 


Indian dis- 


neutralism, and more 
posed to demand the positive benefits 
of Indian allegiance to the Commu- 
nist bloc? 

It should be added that with cer- 
tain national forces in the underde- 
veloped countries, the U.S.S.R. shares 
not only anti-imperialism, but also 
socialism of one variety or another. 
With beurgeois “Socialist” govern- 


ments, such as that of Nehru, col- 
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laboration may be somewhat pro- 
longed. The Soviet government may 
offer 


substantial and 


diplomatic 
economic support to such regimes, 
meanwhile endeavoring to guide 


them toward their 


own brand of 
socialism. It might conceivably pro 
pose formal alliances with “Socialist” 
states outside the Communist bloc. 
But this, too, should be viewed as a 


temporary in the Soviet 


tactic, tor 
view the “Socialist” stage is a transi 


tion to the “Communist” stage. 


Increasing Bellicosity 


There is ample evidence that Com 
munist bellicosity is on the increase 
in Asia. The first sign came, as is 
frequently the case, in the form of 
published reports of an academic 
conference in Moscow. In December 
1958 Soviet specialists on Asia held 
a special meeting sponsored by the 
history division of the Academy of 
Sciences, for discussion of future re 
search work. In a lecture by the act 
ing director of the Institute of Asian 
Studies they 
gage in 
bourgeois parties and governments. 


were instructed to en 


more critical analysis of 
They must, for example, give more 
attention to “the contradictions be 
tween the working class and the na 
tional bourgeoisie,” “the role of the 
national bourgeoisie in the exploita- 
tion of the peasantry,” and “the con 
nection between the national bour 
geoisie and foreign capital.” They 
were also instructed to give more at 
tention to the “national” question 
an ominous sign that they should 
explore the possibilities for more ag- 
gressive exploitation of ethnic par- 
ticularism within various Asian 
countries. 

Academic personnel perform ma- 
jor propaganda and intelligence re 
search functions in the Soviet system, 
and instructions to them from party 
representatives are commonly de- 
signed to prepare the way for im- 


pending policy changes. In this case 


1959 


it would appear that the way was be- 


ing prepared for a hostile 


more 
policy toward, and the selective ap- 
plication of pressure upon, bourgeois 
governments in the underdeveloped 
countries. 

For some time it appeared that 
this harsher line would not be ap- 
plied immediately in India. At the 
21st 
party of the Soviet Union in January- 
Nehru govern- 
ment received high praise. Nuritdin 
A. Mukhitdinov, the member of the 


congress of the Communist 


February 1959 the 


Presidium responsible for overseeing 
Asian affairs, saluted “the far-sighted 
policy of that outstanding Eastern 
Nehru, whose 
leadership India had achieved “some 


successes” 


statesman,” under 


in foreign and domestic 
policy. Shortly Mukhitdinov 


visited India for a good will tour. 
More 


after 


recently, and 


particularly 
since the fall of the Communist gov- 
ernment in Kerala. 


h ive 


the Chinese 


Communists their 


political and military pressures 


intensified 


against border regions adjoining In- 


dia and 


against India 


itself. How- 


ever, this 


menacing situation may 
prove beneficial in terms of internal 
politics. Peiping’s pressure on India 
has brought about a sharp split in 
India’s Communist party, with some 
Communist leaders — 


Mr. Namboodiripad 


among them 
declaring they 
are behind the Nehru government 


“for the defense of the integrity of 
] ) 
the country and its freedom.’ 
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Spotlight 
( Ba cymes 28) 
gard as the “authoritarianism” and 
“bullying” of Mboya and his follow- 
ers, but which so far has recruited 
few Europeans; and the Independ 
ence Movement party led by Mboya, 
Kiano, Oginga 


elected Legislative Council members. 


and Odinga, all 
Moderate-minded Kenyans — Eu 

Africans and 
the Kenya Na 


tional party, if it can gather sufficient 


well as 


think 


ropeans as 
Asians that 
support among all racial groups, has 
the best prospect of creating a basis 
tor a multiracial society. Its program 
of partnership between the races, 
with independence as the goal, is 
close to the views of one of Kenya's 
most active and effective leaders, Sir 
Ernest A. Vasey, who resigned this 
autumn as minister of finance and 
economic development so as to be 
free to participate in politics. 

Some Europeans believe that the 
phase of extreme racialism is over in 
Kenya. This is the view of W. B. 
Havelock, minister for local govern 
ment, health and housing, who has 
said this year that people are coming 
to the only conclusion — “that to 
struggle for permanent domination 
by any one race over another is im- 
practicable and unethical.” 

This is a high ideal. But Euro 
peans, to be fair, must realize that 
even advanced peoples are only be- 
ginning to put this ideal into prac- 


tice. Can the Europeans expect from 


Africans a forbearance they them 


selves had not shown when they held 


unchallenged power? And is it pos 


sible for Africans, who are incon 


testably in a majority, to feel such 
forbearance until they have achieved 
power through independence? 

To these questions it is difficult to 


find 


precise answers. An African 


leader, in what only yesterday was 


the French Congo, may have pro 
vided a clue when he said, on return 
ing from Paris, where he had partici 
pated in the newly elected Senate of 


“As I talked to 


Atricans trom many other areas of 


the Community 


Africa, as well as to Europeans, on a 
basis of equality, I suddenly felt 
aware for the first time that I was no 
longer conscious of my color.” 


Racial 


Atricans was not initiated by the Af 


consciousness about non 
ricans. It was brought to their atten 


tion by race-conscious Europeans. 
This consciousness can be ended—as 
is so vividly demonstrated by the re 
laxed unselfconscious multiracial so 


ciety of Nigeria—but the Europeans 


he ce nduc t 


must set the example for t 
they would like Africans to follow. 

It is in this respect that time is 
running out. As R. S. Garfield Todd, 
former prime minister of Southern 


Rhodesia, has said 


gradualism.” 


“Tt is too late for 
Spectac ular measures, 
he contends, must be taken by colo 
demonstrate 


nial governments to 


right now—not tomorrow—that the 


whites really mean what they say 


when they urge Africans to develop 
a multiracial society. One such meas 
ure was taken by the Kenya govern 
ment when Sir Evelyn Baring, the 
retiring governor, annourn ed in mid 
October that the White Highland 
are to be opened up to competent 
And Kenya 

success or failure will set the tone for 
know 


might even affect South Africa 


tarmers of all races. 


the federation and, who 
The main thing is Not to muss tl 
moment when an ounce of generosity 
might bring untold returns in tern 
of improved human relations. The 
psychological importance of timing, 
can be well expressed in the word 
Samuel Johnson addressed to Lord 
Chesterheld, who had belatedly re 
ognized his talents: “Seven years, my 
lord, have now past since I waited 
your outward rooms, was repulsed 
trom your door. . .. Is not a patros 
my lord, one who looks with uncon 
cern on a man struggling for life is 
the water, and when he has reached 
ground encumbers him with help 
The I 


have bee 
pleased to take of my labours, had it 


notice which you 


been carly, had been kind: but it ha 


been delayed till I am indifferent 
and cannot enjoy it: ...” 

It is the danger of such indiffer 
ence that the West must avoid if 
is to avert the spread of Communist 
influence. 

Vera Micueres Dean 


(The third of four articles by Mr Dea 


who has just returned trom Africa 
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